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QUESTING WITH 


Now is the summer of our eco- 
nomic discontent made glorious 
autumn by the dawn of Better 
Days. Yet amidst these pleasant 
portents we can but regret the 
surcease of that type of story born 
of tough times. For example? 
Well, for example, this item 
gleaned from the trade jnl. Tele- 
vision Age. It concerns a pr of 
program producers who met one 
day in a bar. Each felt and looked 
miserable and didn’t hesitate to 
admit it. In this spirit they ex- 
changed commiserations: 

Ist Producer: “January was 
awful. For the Ist time our rat- 
ings went below 30 even with our 
hiring top guest stars, which made 
us go $46,000 over our budget.” 

2nd Producer: “Hmmm!” 

Ist Producer: “February our 
rating hit a low of 18, and we 
went over our budget by $51.- 
000.” 

2nd Producer: “Ahhh!” 

Ist Producer: “March, ratings 
14, and we went over our budget 
to the tune of $66,000.” 

2nd Producer: “Listen, you 
think you’ve got troubles. My new 
show is blt around our star. We 
spent thousands giving him a big 
publicity bld-up; we hired top 


writers and already paid them for © 


the Ist 13 scripts. So what do I 
find this morning? Uncle Sam is 
sure to preempt the next several 
yrs of my star’s time. It seems 
he didn’t pay some of his back 
income tax. And what he did pay 
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he paid with embezzled money. 
So, my friend, tell me what could 
be worse?” 

Ist Producer: “April.” 


. 


We are always touched deeply 
by those little stories indicating 
that a great mercantile establish- 
ment has a heart, not to mention 
an innate desire to placate an 
Important Customer. 

Our present narrative concerns 
a matron of Chicago’s Gold Coast 
and an internationally-famous 
dep’t store situated on State St. 
(We don’t intend to mention any 
names; after all, what has Field’s 
done for us—lately.) This matron 
it seems, called on the buyer of 
costume jewelry to confide that 
she had lost one earring of a set 
which was the perfect accessory 
for a Fall outfit. If you are (a) 
a woman, or (b) a married man, 
you will readily recognize this as 
a Crisis. The buyer said he'd see 
what could be done. 

Well, in due course the mfr 
finally dug up a single matching 
earring from an old sample line. 
The treasure was duly gift-wrap- 
ped, and with the connivance of 
the matron’s maid, placed in her 
jewelry collection where she would 
be sure to note and express her 
delight. She did. And did. 

Only insect in the ungent: In 
the interval the matron had, un- 
happily, contrived to misplace the 
remaining solitary earring! 
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[1] Cardinal-designate JoHN 
F O’Hara, of Phila, aged 170: 
“The funny part about being 
a cardinal is that soon after 

















you on that? 


and their neighbors 
in the South have 
not changed. . . The 
‘hate’ literature be- 





they fire a man in this coun- 
try for old age, the church puts 
him to work.” .. . [2] Cardinal- 
designate Archbishop RIcHaRD 
CUSHING, Boston: “I really don’t 
know whether I should be termed 
‘your excellency’ or ‘your eminence.’ 
It doesn’t make much difference to 
me after what happened the other 
day. I met a woman who addressed 
me as ‘your elegance’ and I don’t 
know that any other title can quite 
match that.’ ... [3] BENSON ForD, 
vice-pres Ford Motor Co, deploring 
the evil of chronic inflation: “We 
are dealing with a powerful and 
universal human urge—the urge for 
more. There is nothing wrong with 
that urge, except that it is insati- 
able.” .. . [4] BERNARD Barucu, at a 
dinner in his honor, given by B’nai 
Brith in N Y: “Inflation, which, 
unless checked, will impoverish a 
people and destroy a nation, is de- 
nounced regularly, like sin. But, 
unfortunately, like sin, it is toler- 
ated, encouraged and indeed en- 
joyed by many.” ... [5] LoTHar 
TEETOoR, industrialist and former 
Ass’t Sec’y of Commerce, address- 
ing Fla State Chamber of Com- 
merce: “The only way we can bal- 
ance any forseeable Fed’l budget is 
thru greater economic activity 
which provides a larger base from 
which to collect taxes.” ... [6] 
PHILIP M KLuvurznick, Park Forest, 
Ill, pres, B’nai Brith: “Funda- 
mental good relations between Jews 











ing distributed thru- 
out the South is 
‘carpet-bagging stuff’—Northern in 
origin and trying to disguise itself 
with a Southern accent.” ... [7] 
Geo P SvutTrTon, pres, American 
Rocket Society, hazarding a guess 
that man may reach the moon “in 
about 10 yrs”: “Meanwhile, there 
are distinct economic advantages 
in our endeavors. In 10 yrs the 
gross volume in the space business 
will be worth $4 billion a yr and 
will give employment to at least 
300,000 persons.” .. . [8] STEPHANIE 
Koret, sportswear designer: “Wom- 
en are turning more and more to 
pants. Next yr every woman from 2 
to 92 will have some version of 
shorts, slacks, or stocking leotards 
in her wardrobe.” ... [9] Rev EM 
CaTicu, prof of Art, St Ambrose 
College, urging artist to present 
Christ in a more modern and mas- 
culine manner: “Bearded-lady 
Christs are strangers to our age— 
if not to all ages. I do not think it 
vulgar to suggest that we give 
Christ a shave and a haircut.” ... 
[10] ANNABELLA, actor Tyrone Pow- 
er’s 1st wife, commenting on his 
death: “The most wonderful man 
in the world has gone.” 
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moving, finger 


One of the fallacies of the Amer- 
ican position is the fixed belief that 
for every problem there must be an 
immediate solution. Some problems 
are not presently soluble. One of 
these is the segregation-integration 
conflict. Here the one essential in- 
gredient is time. Any effort to force 
integration, heedlessly and uncon- 
ditionally, on the Deep South (as 
the liberal Democratic faction now 
professedly purposes to do) will re- 
sult in incalculable tribulations. 

And, among other things, cer- 
tainly it will cause Southern Demo- 
crats en masse to abandon the 
party of their fathers and start 
life anew in some barren and un- 
promising political desert. Citizens 
of other areas will find it difficult 
to comprehend how heart-rending 
a decision this may be for the 
people of a traditional one-party 
region. 

Any Southern politician who 
steps out of the Democratic Party 
steps into oblivion. Because South- 
erners are not subject to the ca- 


INGTON: 


prices of the 2-party system, their 
Representatives and Senators are 
commonly granted long tenure of 
office. In Washington, this senior- 
ity is reflected in the chairman- 
ships of influential committees. 
This seniority they can retain only 
as Democrats. A veteran Southern 
politician who comes to the nation’s 
capitol with a new party label on 
his baggage can expect only the 
tyro treatment. 


At the local level, the Democratic 
organization is so firmly en- 
trenched a Southerner would not 
know how to go about running for 
office without the party backing. 

To cast all this aside in a futile, 
sacrificial gesture of renunciation, 
is next to the last thing any prac- 
tical Southern politician wants to 
do. The last thing he wants to do— 
or intends to do—is to submit to 
the domination of Northern liberals 
who, he believes, have only a fuzzy, 
theoretical concept of the Southern 
problem and the Southerner’s 
position. 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you can do today—by then it 
will probably be banned, restricted 
or higher taxed—Puck, Tit-Bits, 
London. 


ACTION—Inaction—2 

When, against one’s will, one is 
high-pressured into making a hur- 
ried decision, the best answer is 
always “No” because “No” is more 
easily changed to “Yes” than “Yes” 
is changed to “No.”—Cuas E NIEL- 
son, Forbes. 


AGRICULTURE—3 

Each farm worker in the U S 
now produces, on the average, 
enough agricultural products. to 
supply more than 23 persons. This 
is more than twice the number 
supported per worker in 1940 and 
nearly 6 times the number back in 
1820. More than half of this in- 
crease came in the last 15 yrs— 
Nation’s Agriculture. 


AMERICA—Americans—4 

When the American loses the 
reverence for the American earth 
to which he is bound he loses more 
than his resources. He loses his 
meaning and his capacity to sus- 
tain a great civilization with its 
curious and ephemeral network of 
ways.—Max LERNER, America is a 
Civilization (Simon & Schuster). 





BEHAVIOR—5 

The cont’d use of oaths is evi- 
dence that men need to trust each 
other, and that enough men tell 
lies and break their promises to 
make all men suspect. It is also evi- 
dence that men insist on believing 
in the magic of fear, despite the 
steady failure of fear to promote 
trust or truth—Ha.Lock HoFrMan, 
Loyalty by Oath (Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet). 


A famous actor, whose equally 
famous wife, when smarting from 
bad notices, vented her displeasure 
on waiters, doormen, and cab driv- 
ers, told the judge at the divorce 
hearing: “I could forgive her her 
infidelities, but I couldn’t forgive 
her bad manners.”—Dr RicHarp H 
HoFFMANN, “A Psychiatrist Looks 
at Modesty,” Everywoman’s Family 
Circle, 11-58. 


BUSINESS—6 

It’s a tough world for the Ameri- 
can businessman. Every time he 
comes up with something new the 
Russians invent it a wk later and 
the Japanese make it cheaper.— 
American Eagle, hm, American 
Forest Products Corp’n. 


Qua 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


The U S Congress has within its 
mbrship representatives of a great 
variety of professions. Several new 
ones were added in the recent elec- 
tion. Freshmen in the House in- 
clude Fred Wampler (D-Ind), 
Terre Haute football coach; Leon- 
ard G Wolf (D-Iowa), 32-yr-old 
feed dealer from Elkader; Ancher 
Nelson (R-Minn), a former Rural 
Electrification Administrator; Wal- 
ter E Moeller (D-Pa), clergyman. 
New senators include Howard W 
Cannon (D-Nev), onetime dance 
orchestra leader and Rob’t C Byrd 
(D-W Va), a country-style fiddler. 





inn 
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Rep Brooks Hays (D-Ark), de- 
feated in the election with a paste- 
on campaign by a _ segregationist 
leader, has a final story to relate. 
The anecdote is borrowed from his 
father, who was defeated in 1922 
in a race for the same post by the 
Ku Kiux Klan. 

The elder Hays recalls the case 
of a man who was kicked by a 
jackass. While desperately ill, he 
contracted pneumonia. “Nurse me 
along for a spell, Doc,” he urged, 
“and let me die of pneumonia. I 
don’t want my tombstone to read, 
‘Kicked to death by a jackass.’” 

“Of course,” the younger Hays 
concludes, “I don’t know what man 
my father was referring to.” 


Dee 
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CHILD—Guidance—7 

A child is being properly edu- 
cated only when he is learning to 
become independent of his parents. 
—Adm H G RiIcKover, “European 
vs American Secondary Schools,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 11-58. 


CHRISTIANITY—Communism—8 
Unless American missions aid 
South Africa in its struggle to rise, 
there is danger that it will fall, as 
China fell, to the Communists.— 
Dr Ray E PHILLIPS, moderator, 
Congregational Christian Churches. 


CHURCH—9 

Too many city churches are blind 
to the needs of the community 
around them and will have to 
mend their ways to be effective in 
the face of America’s beginning 
“population explosion.” . . . Except 
for a few congregations, most 
churches speak as tho men were 
important and “belonged,” but in 
their corporate life and programs 
the churches act as tho man is rel- 
atively unimportant, transient and 
replaceable. — Dr JoHN H SHopE, 
rat’l sec’y, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, addressing a nat’l 
meeting of synod presidents. 


DISCIPLINE—10 

Show me a home in which the 
parents practice self-discipline and 
T’ll show you a home where a 
mother and father hold the love 
and respect of their children. A 
youngster asks only to be taught 
the boundaries of acceptable be- 
havior. Discipline, fairly and con- 


‘sistently invoked, breeds pride and 


respect. And children want—des- 
perately—to be disciplined—J Eb- 
GAR Hoover, Director, FBI, “Where 
Does Discipline Begin?” This Wk, 
11-9-’58. 





Theoretically, one of the world’s 
top secrets is the balloting proced- 
ure involved in the election of a 
pope. However, for the ist time in 
history an Italian mag (Epoca, 
Milen) has come forth with a 
scoreboard of how each cardinal is 
supposed to have voted. According 
to this chart only one American, 
Jas F Cardinal McIntyre, of Los 
Angeles, voted for Angelo Roncalli. 
He is said to have voted with the 
winners on the 5th and 6th ballots. 

“All the way” backers of Cardinal 
Roncalli were the 6 French cardi- 
nals and Stephen Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, of Poland. 


“ ” 


It would appear that American 
producers of quizzes have no cor- 
ner on tribulations. The Polish 
woman’s mag, Kobieta i Zycia 
(Woman and World) recently 
sponsored a quiz contest with a 
propagandistic background. Con- 
testants were required to identify 
6 landscapes from their own coun- 
try. Several thousand responses 
were rec’d, but to the considerable 
mortification of the editors, no one 
came up with the correct answers. 


According to the Journal of Life- 
time Living, non-smokers in Eng- 
land now get a 15% reduction in 
car insurance premiums — on the 
theory that they have fewer acci- 
dents. London brokers, it is said, 
are also offering discounts to this 
group for health and accident in- 
surance. 


J mining the magazines 
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The Institute of Student 
Opinion for Scholastic Maga- 
zine rep’ts that it is now thor- 
oughly respectable for a teen- 
ager to be a good student. 


ae 
a7 


Marking the 10th b’day of Prince 
Charles (Nov 14) John Bull, Eng- 
land’s popular wkly, has done a bit 
of crystal-ball gazing and come up 
with the conclusion that the young 
prince will attain his father’s 
height, and will fall heir to the 
paternal receding hair line. He will 
have his mother’s “sense of duty 
and regard for protocol.” Brought 
up by governesses, he will become 
“the withdrawn, stiff-upper-lip 
type we associate with the aris- 
tocracy.” 





Empathy is a term that, all of a 
sudden, has come into widespread 
use in British medical circles. Writ- 
ing in Nursing Times, the British 
nursing mag, R W Armstrong ex- 
plains: “Empathy is akin to sym- 
pathy, but whereas sympathy says, 
‘I feel as you do,’ empathy says, ‘I 
know how you feel.’ In other words, 
empathy enables us to use our 
heads more than our hearts, and 
allows us to appreciate another 
person’s feelings without becoming 
emotionally involved with him.” 


Qu 
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EDUCATION—Il11 

In Indianapolis a test that had 
been given in 1919 to high school 
seniors was given again to a mod- 
ern-day senior class. It covered 10 
subjects. The 1919 class averaged 
138 of a possible 190 points. The 
modern students average 152. Sim- 
ilar comparative tests are being 
made thruout the country. The re- 
sults, favorable to present-day pu- 
pils, go unpublished except in edu- 
cational jnls—Epw L BuTTERWoORTH, 
pres, Arcadia (Calif) School Bd, 
“You Have to Fight for Good 
Schools,” Parents’ Mag, 10-’58. 


The “real test” of an educated 
person is the extent to which he is 
able to solve his own problems in 
light of the evidence available.— 
KENNETH H Hoover, ass’t prof of 
education, Arizona State College, 
“Facts arE Vulnerable,” Clearing 
House, 11-’58. 


EDUCATION—Educators—12 
Educators must emancipate 
themselves from the notion that 
they are to reflect, rather than to 
guide, the interests of society; that 
they must cater to community prej- 
udices as well as to community in- 
terests; that they are somehow 
bound by the educational mechan- 
ics of the past. — HENRY STEELE 
CommaceErR, School Review. 


EDUCATION—Science—13 

Shortly after Dr Killian took his 
present office as Scientific Advisor 
to the Pres, he was asked, “How 
does one produce a sputnik?” He 


repl’d, “You start with a scientist - 


in the 2nd grade; preferably in the 


Due 
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lst grade.”"—Jo McKerresy PHILLIPs, 
“One Classroom, with Arithmetic 
and Justice for All,” Arithmetic 
Teacher, 10-’58. 


Que scrap book 


He called himself Paracetsus 
(to denote his superiority to 
Celsus) but this German-born 
(Dec 17, 1493) chemist and 
physician was in reality THEo- 
PHRASTUS BomBAST VON HOEN- 
HEIM. 

Altho his works show a gen- 
uine desire to promote the 
progress of medicine, Paracel- 
sus was a supreme egotist. (He 
began his lectures at the Uni- 
versity at Basel by burning the 
works of predecessors.) He was 
quarrelsome and contentious. 
(Our term “bombast” derives 
from his middle name. It 


means literally padding or 
stuffing.) 
Paracelsus was _ eventually 


ousted from his post by con- 
temporaries, on the grounds 
that he had no degree in medi- 
cine and that there were seri- 
ous defects in his system. He 
then became a wanderer, prac- 
ticing briefly in a dozen com- 
munities. 

Ros’r BROWNING, in his nar- 
rative poem, Paracelsus, pic- 
tures the physician’s quest for 
summum bonum. It ends on a 
note of bitter renunciation: 


I give the fight up: let there 
be an end, 

A privacy, an obscure nook for 
me. 


I want to be forgotten even by 
God. 


EFFORT—14 

Jules Sikes is one of the breed of 
(football) coaches known as chron- 
ic worriers. A few yrs ago, prior to 
the Kansas opener with TCU, he 
was spilling out his tale of woe to 
Geo Kellam, a Ft Worth reporter. 
Kellam countered with, “Well, 
coach, they’ll try, won’t they?” 
“Yes, Geo,” Sikes said, “but some- 
times they just try too easy.”— 
Athletic Jnl. 


FAMILY LIFE—15 

We need to think of the home as 
the cradle into which the future is 
born, and the family as the nursery 
in which the new social order is 
being reared. The family is a cov- 
enant with posterity. — SmNry 
GOLDsTEIN, Houston Times. 


FRIENDSHIP—16 

A friend is a speaking acquaint- 
ance who also listens—ARNOLD H 
GLASOw. 


GAINS—Losses—17 

A young man once found a dol- 
lar bill in the road. From that time 
on he never lifted his eyes from 
the ground while walking. In the 
course of 40 yrs he accumulated 
29,516 buttons, 52,172 pins, 7 pen- 
nies, a bent back, and a miserable 
disposition. He lost the glories of 
the light, the smiles of his friends, 
the songs of birds, the beauties of 
nature, and an opportunity to serve 
his fellowman and spread sunshine. 
—Killark’s Sparks, Killark Electric 
Mfg Co, St Louis. 


GOD—and Man—18 

God gives his directions for your 
life one step at a time. His next di- 
rection will not come until the last 
has been fully obeyed.—Presbyter- 
ian Record. 


GOOD—Evil—19 

The rarest gift in the world is 
simple goodness. Without it, intel- 
lectual gifts seem trivial. — HELEN 
CarEY DALLOLIO, School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers Univ, “Too Many Ac- 
tivities for Pupils?” Clearing House, 
11-’58. 


HISTORY—20 

If you don’t speak the truth, how 
can history know what happened? 
Let me give you an example: Who 
would ever imagine that the final 
plan for the invasion of Sicily was 
made in an Algerian lavatory? No- 
body would believe it, but it is true. 
I was there, myself.—Field Marshal 
Viscount BrerNaRD Law MoNTGOM- 
ERY, at a London literary luncheon 
to launch his memoirs. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—21 

What no country can afford to 
overlook is that people, not ma- 
chines, represent the wealth of na- 
tions. — Exit GINZBERG, “10,000,000 
U S§S Illiterates,” Americas, 11-’58. 


IMAGINATION—22 

Nothing destroys your imagina- 
tion quicker than being entrusted 
with money. — STRINGFELLOW Barr, 
Purely Academic (Simon & Schu- 
ster). 


LANGUAGE—23 

Our word history is our race his- 
tory. The basic democratic process 
is the shaping of speech. Every 
man has his tongue in it; the fool 
as surely as the sage, the peasant 
and the chief as richly as the rob- 
ber-baron and the millionaire—Jos 
T SuHrpLtey, Modern Language Jnl. 


Quilé 
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The First Flight 

On the morning of the 18th of 
December, 1903, the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal carried a banner headline, 
“Stores Filled With Christmas 
Shoppers”’—and not a word con- 
cerning the historic flight of 2 local 
boys, Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

Lorin, younger brother of the 
flyers, had tried to inform the 
press, upon receipt of a telegram. 
“Fifty-seven seconds, eh?” yawned 
Frank Tunison, of the Journal 
staff. “If it had been fifty-seven 
minutes it might be a news item.” 

This was a typical reaction. FRED 
C Ke ty, biographer of the Wright 
brothers, relates this bit of back- 
ground: 


Contrary to rep’ts of secretive- 
ness, the Wrights, naturally desir- 
ing witnesses, had extended a gen’l 
invitation to people living within 
5 or 6 mi’s to come and see their 
lst attempt at flight. As it was im- 
possible for them to set a precise 
time, they had arranged to put a 
signal on one of the sheds that 
could be seen from the Kill Devil 
Life-Saving Station a mile away. 
Mbrs of the crew were on the look- 
out for this signal. . . It is unlikely 
that any of the 5 spectators who 
saw these flights sensed their sci- 
entific importance. But they did 
have a laugh on most of the na- 
tives thereabouts who had insisted 
that the Wrights must be a pair of 
harmless cranks. 


Qué 
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LANGUAGE—24 

Language is a veritable deposit 
of dead metaphors. As coal bears 
the imprint of the leaves that went, 
in ages past, to help convert vege- 
table energy into mineral energy; 
as the various strata of the earth 
yield up, to human delving, evi- 
dence of civilizations that long 
since crumbled to dust; as a pal- 
impsest surrenders to the eye of 
the investigator inscriptions that 
lie concealed beneath other inscrip- 
t‘ons, so does a word or a usage 
often reveal a living significance 
that died out in order that another, 
a related significance might live — 
Isaac GOLDBERG, Modern Language 
Jnl. 


LIFE—Living—25 

The life that you look for de- 
pends upon the life you live, and 
the life that you live determines 
the life that you loo for—Voice of 
Youth, published by Slovene Nat'l 
Benefit Soc’y. 


LOVE—26 

Love is the best incentive for any 
child or adult, and has wrought 
more cures than all the drugs we 
have. Love is not something that 
you delegate to others to do for 
you. You can’t pay someone to do 
your loving for you. Love is some- 
thing that cannot be applied in a 
general way to everything or every- 
one. It is a personal thing that has 
to be applied to the individual, in 
person.—D KENNETH WINEBRENNER, 
editorial, School Arts. 


MODERN AGE—27 

. Grandma claims she’s not one 
mite old-fashioned, but she has no- 
ticed that nowadays you see girls’ 
knees in places where once you 
didn’t even see girls. — Changing 
Times. 
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Week of Dec 14-20 


Dec 14—405th anniv (1553) b of 
Henry IV, of France, called “Henry 
of Navarre.” (“The best king that 
ever sat on the throne of France.”) 


Dec 15 — Bill of Rights Day 
(marks ratification of Ilst 10 
amendments to the Constitution, 
commonly called the Bill of Rights, 
on Dec 15, 1791). 


Dec 16—185th anniv (1773) of the 
so-called “Boston Tea Party.” In 
protest against the British tax on 
tea, a group of Boston patriots, dis- 
guised as Indians, boarded a Brit- 
ish vessel at anchor in the harbor, 
broke open chests of tea and threw 
the contents into the water. . . 95th 
anniv (1863) b of Ralph Adams 
Cram, American architect. (He de- 
signed the cathedral of St John the 
Divine, in N Y C.) .. . 65 yrs ago 
(1893) N Y Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented the Ist 
performance of the New World 
Symphony by Anton Dvorak, at 
Carnegie Hall, N Y C. (Composer, 
attending the premiere, was well 
pleased.) .. . 55 yrs ago (1903) Ma- 
jestic Theatre, N Y C, employed 1st 
female ushers in U S. 


Dec 17—Ember Day (also 19th & 
20th). . . Pan-American Aviation 
Day (marks 1st successful air flight 
by Wright bro’s. See below.) . . 
465th anniv (1493) b of Theophras- 
tus Paracelsus, German-born Swiss 
chemist and physician. (He sepa- 
rated the science of chemistry from 
the superstitions of alchemy, in his 
quest for drugs to cure disease.) 

. 180th anniv (1778) b of Sir 


Humphry Davy, British chemist 
and physicist; inventor of safety 
lamp and arc light. . . 80 yrs ago 
(1878) the term “Solid South,” a 
political reference to the 13 states 
of the former Confederacy, was 
added to American vocabulary with 
a reference by Sen Morgan, of Ala, 
on the floor of the Senate. . . 55th 
anniv (1903) 1st successful flight 
of heavier-than-air machine by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright (see 
GEM BOX). 


Dec 18—100 yrs ago (1858) the 
East rec’d list authentic word of 
gold discovered on Cherry Creek in 
Kansas Territory. (Altho Pike’s 
Peak, in what is now the state of 
Colo, was 90 mi’s from the original 
strike, this discovery was soon to 
give rise to the slogan, “Pike’s Peak 
or Bust!” in the Gold Rush of ’59.) 


Dec 19—130 yrs ago (1828) S Car- 
olina declared its right not to be 
bound by fed’l law; an early step 
toward Civil War. 


Dec 20—175 yrs ago (1783) Vir- 
ginia made a final cession of her 
Western lands to the U S, renounc- 
ing parts of what are now Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, all of In- 
Giana and Illinois. . . 155 yrs ago 
(1803) U S took possession of what 
we loosely termed “the Louisiana 
territory” purchased from France. 
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MODERN AGE—28 

Modern brides don’t have it as 
easy as their moms did. Nowadays, 
they have to learn to cook a square 
meal a few moments at a time dur- 
ing TV commercials.—BurToN HIL- 
tis, Better Homes & Gardens. 


MONEY—29 

Money is like a sixth sense—and 
you can’t make use of the other 
five without it—SomERsSET MAUGH- 
aM, quoted in New York Times 
Magazine. 


PARENTHOOD—30 

It’s the things parents don’t say, 
but imply—the hidden goals and 
pressures—that affect children as 
much as, if not more than what’s 
said. 

There is a further complication 
in that the things parents imply 
aren’t always clearly understood by 
children. We don’t actually say, but 
manage to communicate the idea 
that we want our child to make the 
best possible grades, but at the 
same time not to be a “Brain.” We 
don’t say, but imply, that we want 
our child to be more successful, fi- 
nancially and socially, than we are, 
but still not leave us too far be- 
hind. We imply that we want him 
to be able to get in the best Ivy 
League colleges, even tho secretly 
we don’t feel that we could have 


done so. — Dan’, Goopacre, Akron 
industrial psychologist, addressing 
a PTA group. 

PROGRESS—31 


There comes a period in every 
life when we can go forward only 
by going backward and. returning 
to those truths we have dropped 
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along the way, to re-examine and 
reappraise for their possible useful- 
ness in time to come. The man who 
never goes back to his past, never 
understands his future; the man 
who never picks up what he has 
once thrown away, never grows, 
but merely changes. — SypNeEy J 
Harris, Chicago News. 


RACE RELATIONS—32 

Negroes are on their way to po- 
litical supremacy in the large cities 
of America. . . This will stem from 
the fact that the whites are fleeing 
to the suburbs. Between 1940 and 
1950 the white population of Amer- 
ica’s 14 largest cities rose only 4%, 
while the number of Negro resi- 
dents increased 68%. — J KIMBALL 
JOHNSON, director, Cleveland Foun- 
dation, addressing Cleveland Urban 
League. 


SAFETY—SAFE DRIVING—33 

A good driver requires the quali- 
ties that are needed to be a good 
citizen. Learning to drive is closely 
related with learning to live. You 
cannot teach people to be good 
drivers without teaching them the 
same things that make good citi- 
zens. There is no better or more 
effective way of learning what it 
takes to live acceptably in our 
modern world than by discovering 
these things thru learning to drive. 
—COoNnnN F Papit1a, Director of Safe- 
ty, Fort Collins (Colo) Public 
Schools, “Science and Safety in 
Driving,” School Activities, 11-58. 


_SCIENCE—34 


The fun in science lies not in 
discovering facts, but in discover- 
ing new ways of thinking about 
them. — Sir Lawrence Brace, Sci- 
ence Digest. 





We may presently have to decide 
between Gov’t aid for our railroads 
on a scale far greater than any- 
thing heretofore contemplated, or 
the complete federalization of all 
rail lines. 

Since present operations do not 
provide reserves essential for the 
replacement of obsolescent equip- 
ment, one proposal is that Gov’t 
should buy high-speed passenger 
equipment, as a defense measure, 
and make this available to the rail- 
roads on a lease basis. 

For some time now Pentagon of- 
ficials have been disturbed by the 
fact that for every 100 railroad 
passenger cars going to the scrap 
heap, there are only about 30 re- 
placements. In wartime this might 
result in a critical shortage of 
equipment for the prompt trans- 
portation of troops. As a conse- 
quence Uncle Sam has been quietly 
“stock-piling” sleeping cars. Now 
there’s a proposal! to rent idle 
coaches from the railroads, thus 
preventing scrappage. These the 
Gov’t would park on various mili- 
tary sidings for emergency use. 


“ ” 


With 90 million Americans pro- 
tected by health insurance, we face 
a critical problem in the training 
of future surgeons. This problem 
arises from a reduction in the 
number of charity cases on which 
young surgeons can gain experi- 
ence. Health insurance converts 
charity patients into private pa- 
tients; patients who naturally exer- 
cise the initiative of selecting a 





surgeon instead of accepting an 
unknown hospital resident surgeon 
in training. 

This topic came up recently for 
discussion at a _ session of the 
American College of Surgeons in 
Chicago. 

To become an accredited mbr of 
the American College of Surgeons, 
a Doctor must perform a minimum 
of 100 operations, on each of which 
he must submit a detailed rep’t. 
(Cases in which he merely assists 
do not count in this reckoning.) 


While the number of charity pa- 
tients, who commonly provide ex- 
perience for younger surgeons, has 
been drastically reduced, the num- 
ber of resident surgeons in training 
is steadily increasing. The net of 
the situation being that there just 
aren’t enough charity cases to go 
around. A resident surgeon soon 
will be fortunate if he can turn in 
a record of 50 operations—or even 
25—during his period of hospital 
training. 

The only suggestion coming out 
of the Chicago session was to take 
the problem to the public. Private 
patients will have to be asked by 
their doctors to permit a resident 
surgeon in training to perform the 
entire operation under supervision. 
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SCIENCE—35 
Science is an activity consonant 
with man’s created nature, in 
which God-given gifts are utilized 
for the purpose for which they 
were given: and as such it gener- 
ates its own virtues and honors God 
by its achievements, even when its 
practitioners are atheists and its 
conclusions are what Von Hugel 
calls “friction” with orthodoxy. Of 
course any scientist, no matter 
what his field, is subject to the 
normal human temptation to exalt 
his specialty and to exaggerate his 
achievement—but that is an indict- 
ment of human nature and not of 
science. — ALEXANDER MILLER, The 
Man in the Mirror (Doubleday). 


SPACE AGE—36 

The nation that controls space 
may well control the world, and 
we'll never achieve it if our 1st ob- 
jective is an automobile for each 
mbr of the family. . . There has 
been great concern thruout the free 
world that space will not be used 
strictly for peaceful purposes. 
There has been no such concern 
evident in the Communist camp. 
Is there anyone who doubts the 
grave military and political impli- 
cations of a Soviet man circling 
the earth in a space vehicle beyond 
our power to counter?—Adm JoHN 
E Cuark, deputy director, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, Wash- 
ington. 


SPEECH—Speaking—37 

Don’t worry about tension (in 
speechmaking); it’s natural and 
useful. “A course in speaking 
should not put emphasis on making 
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you feel at ease,” asserts David C 
Phillips, American Mgt Ass’n 
speech teacher. “Nervousness makes 
your brain sharp and alert. Any 
time I’m not keyed up before a 
speech, I take it as a bad sign.”— 
Max GUNTHER, “The Secrets of 
Talking More Effectively,” Popular 
Science, 11-58. 


SUCCESS—38 

Success in any undertaking does 
not come by chance, or by wishful 
thinking. It is not always based on 
talent. Success is a threefold com- 
bination of vision, work and per- 
sistence—Megiddo Message. 

The man who wins may have 
been counted out several times, but 
he didn’t hear the referee.—Grit. 


TAXES—39 

In 1885, U S taxes averaged only 
$1.98 per person! In 1958, Ameri- 
cans will pay more for gov’t than 
they will spend on food, clothing, 
medical care, and religious activi- 
ties combined. Taxes are now the 
biggest single item in the cost of 
living —Survey Bulletin. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—40 

Today teachers do not have to 
build fires or “board ’round.” .. . 
But tho they do not have to chop 
the firewood or fill water buckets, 
other quaint folkways have suc- 
ceeded such chores. Fearful that 
she may take advantage of her easy 
lot (short hrs, you know, and those 
long vacations), still not content to 
Iet the teacher devote herself to 
the business of teaching, the plan- 
ners of education see to it that the 
classroom teacher has no time to 
waste. That she has no time to 
teach seems not to have occurred 





é 





to them. . . If the school becomes 
the convenient means for taking 
surveys, completing questionnaires, 
and collecting funds, it will do so 
at the expense of education—Dor- 
oTHy DeZoucHE, “Let Teachers 
Teach,” Progressive, 9-’58. 


THANKSGIVING—41 

If we can’t be thankful for what 
we receive, we should be thankful 
for what we escape. — ARNOLD H 
GLAsOow. 


“ ” 


Thanksgiving is only our annual 
time for saying grace at the table 
of eternal goodness—Jas M Lwup- 
Low, Defender. 


THRIFT—42 

Remember that just a little thrift 
is a very pleasant flower to wear 
in your buttonhole and it gives you 
and yours a comfortable feeling of 
confidence. — Ursuzta Btioom, “If 
You’ve Got the Spending Craze,” 
Tit-Bits, London, 10-18-’58. 


TIME—43 

The value of time cannot be re- 
alized. It is the most precious thing 
in the world; the only thing of 
which it is a virtue to be covetous, 
and yet it is the one thing of which 
all are wasteful. Time is so pre- 
cious that there is never but one 
moment in the world at once, and 
that is always taken away before 
another is given.—‘Leisure,” Me- 
giddo Message, 11-1-’58. 


VALUES—44 

Did you ever stop to think that 
while “billion” and “million” are 
often confused in speaking of large 
sums, their ratio is the same as 
that of a $10 bill and a penny?— 
Highways of Happiness. 


WAR—Peace—45 

Offensive power has outrun 
means of defense. Either one of the 
2 great military coalitions now fac- 
ing each other could practically 
wipe out the other one. Neither 
could effectively defend itself nor 
destroy the other’s offensive. Both 
sides would therefore lose com- 
pletely. Even neutrals and genera- 
tions far in the future would suffer 
significant damage. Thus all war 
must hereafter be avoided—Dr H J 
MULLER, Indiana Univ, speaking at 
American Humanist Ass’n conf, 
Cleveland. 


WAR—Weapons—46 

Soldiers will always be proud of 
their weapons, but father’s push- 
button won’t look quite as impres- 
sive over the fireplace as great- 
grandfather’s cavalry saber. — BILL 
VauGHAN, V F W Mag. 


WISDOM—47 

We need wisdom even more than 
we need invention. We need an un- 
derstanding of the problems in- 
volved in the operation of a world 
society. We need to comprehend 
the meaning of the term “world 
law” and what is involved in put- 
ting it to work. In short, we need 
education for survival. — NorMAN 
Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review, 
School Executive. 


WOMEN—48 

The reason a woman gets out of 
the kitchen as quickly as possible 
is that she can’t stand the sight of 
a room with furniture she can’t 
move around. — Stewart-Webster 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


While vacationing in- Tucson, 
Arizona, I wanted to go to Mexico 
to do some shopping. Since I didn’t 
have my car with me, a friend in 
Tucson offered to lend me his car, 
provided I’d drive his attractive 
wife to a small Mexican town just 
across the border, to visit relatives. 
We were to be gone just one day. 

At the American-Mexican port of 
entry in Nogales, we passed thru 
the Mexican immigration officials. 

The Mexican official asked: “The 
titie to your car?” 

“Not my car,” I replied. “It be- 
longs to a friend.” 

He looked at the lady with me 
and asked: “Your wife?” 

“No; my friend’s wife.” 

With a roguish twinkle in his 
eye he motioned for me to go on. 
As I started the engine he said, 
“What a wonderful friend you must 
have, Senor!”—ERNEST BLEVINS. a 


“ ” 


An Irish priest had been trans- 
ferred from one parish to another. 
One of his old flock met one of the 
new. 

“Well,” he said, “and how do you 
like Father Murphy, Dennis?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” ans’d Dennis, 
“he’s a fine man; a fine man, but 
a trifle bellicose.” 

“Bellicose, is it?” said the first. 
“Well, if that isn’t queer. When we 
had him he was as thin as a rake.” 
—Tit-Bits, London. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
Doris ANN KRUPINSKI 

Sally, a native of Texas, had 
come north to work in the of- 
fice of an industrial plant. Al- 
tho some of her co-workers had 
a little trouble understanding 
the Texan’s slow, drawling 
speech, she was accepted as 
“one of the girls” by all except 
a brash, young stenographer. 
This young lady found it great 
sport to mimic Sally’s regional 
propensities. Sally accepted 
these jabs with unruffled dig- 
nity. 

Finally one day the stenog- 
rapher went too far. “I’d like 
to go to Texas some day,” she 
observed. “It must be the fun- 
niest thing in the world to hear 
all those people talking with 
accents.” 

“My dear,” Sally pointed out, 
“you would arrive with an ac- 
cent!” 





ry) 
47 


The young couple had just fin- 
ished going over their monthly bills 
and were down to the last 2. “Gosh, 
honey,” said the man, “we’re prac- 
tically broke. I don’t know which 
to pay—the electric company or the 
doctor.” 

“Oh, the electric company, of 
course,” ans’red his wife. “After all, 
the doctor can’t shut off your 
blood.”—Capper’s Wkly. c 
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An officer had dictated a letter 
to the young sec’y in which the 
words “intelligence officer” were 
used twice. The sec’y, not used to 
army titles, typed “intelligent of- 
ficer.” 

The officer who had dictated the 
letter roared at the little sec’y: 
“Look at this! Whoever heard of 
an intelligent officer!”"—San Jose 
Spartan. d 


The old storekeeper, who was al- 
so the community’s postmaster, was 
a real go-getter. He had no helper, 
and when he had to leave his store 
to meet the mail train he was tor- 
mented by thoughts of tourists 
stopping for gas and soft drinks 
and finding him gone. 

Finally he hit upon a shrewd so- 
lution. He printed a sign in bold 
letters which explained everything 
during his enforced absences: 

BACK IN 15 MINUTES 

ALREADY BEEN GONE 10 
—Bret McGInnis, Indiana Parent- 
Teacher. e 


“ ” 


“Do you smoke?” the young man 
asked the girl he had just met. 

“No,” she told him. 

“Do you drink?” 

“No.” 

“Do you read good books?” 

“No.” 

“Well, thank Heaven!” 
with a sigh of relief. 

“For what?” she wanted to know. 

“For the fact,” he explained, 
“that we’re riding only a few short 
min’s to your house and not on a 
trip to outer space together.”— 
Granada Review. f 


he said 


Perhaps we should start paying 
diplomats on a peacework basis— 
ARNOLD H GLasow. 

One measure of success today is 
whether a fellow gets out his over- 
coat or his suitcase when the snow 
begins to fly—VeEsTA M KELLY. 

By the time lots of young men 
begin thinking seriously of a col- 
lege education, they’re graduates.— 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 

It’s a relief to see that the flour 
sacks they’re making these days no 
longer look like women’s dresses.— 
HarRoLp COFFIN. 

“ ” 

Two heads are better than one, 
especially if they are on the same 
coin.—KENNETH J SHIVELY. 


The latest thing in clothes gen- 
erally is a woman you’re waiting 
for—O A BatTIsTA. 


“ ” 


The reason some boys don’t fol- 
low in father’s footsteps is that the 
old man didn’t make tracks.— 
FRANK G MCINNIS. 


“ ” 


It would be a great relief to live 
in that town on television where 
the hero always finds a parking 
place in front of the bank, the 
supermarket and the postoffice— 
BILLY ARTHUR. 


“ ” 


A bridegroom is a wolf whose 
whistle got stuck—DaN BENNETT. 
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Voodoo Kit 
A voodoo kit is on the market in 
New Orleans. It includes ingredi- 
ents and instructions for hexing an 
enemy.—News item. 


Yes, I can now do as the voodoos 
do, 
Performing the weird and the 
ghoulish. 
With the aid of this kit and a les- 
son or two 
I can make certain people look 
foolish. 


What fun, to stick needles and pins 
in a doll 
And thereby give pains to some 
person, 
Or, sprinkling some brick dust up- 
on its poll, 
Make an enemy sicken and 
worsen. 


I can light up a candle and chant, 
by its glow, 
A curse of amazing endurance, 
And thereby burn down the house 


of my foe, 
Who has, I can hope, no insur- 
ance. 


Am I sorry, you ask, that there’s 
no guarantee? 
Does this lack of assurance, then, 
vex me? 
Oh no, I’m relieved, for I’m think- 
ing, you see, 
Of the people just waiting to 
hex me. 
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A group of us were sitting around 
a dining-room table in the base- 
ment of the lodge, having coffee 
and a snack after our labors. 
Among us was a brother who had 
retired recently, after many yrs in 
the business world. 

There was a good deal of banter- 
ing about his newly-acquired sta- 
tus. As usual, the inevitable ques- 
tion arose: 

“What the sam hill do you do 
with your spare time now?” 

The old fellow snorted. “Spare 
time, my eye! I have so much else 
to do nowadays, I often wonder 
how I ever had time before for my 
business.”—Epw B TUNSTEAD. £ 


Fellow we know, employed by a 
top tv exec, reveals the absolute 
fairness of his boss. At a mtg the 
other day, he put several ideas be- 
fore his staff. 

“All of you who find yourselves 
in disagreement with the sugges- 
tions I have made,” he announced 
at the finish, “will please signify 
by saying, ‘I resign.”"—E E KeEn- 
yon, American Wkly. h 


There was a dinner for the new 
governor. The grizzled old country 
chmn, who had never seen the new 
boss, turned to the lady next to 
him. “Don’t tell me that mug is the 
governor?” 

“I think you’re impudent and 
crude,” she said icily. “Do you know 
who I am?” 

The country 
head. 

“I am the governor’s wife.” 

His recovery was instant. “Do you 
know who I am?” 

“No,” she said stiffly. 

“Good,” he repl’d. “My job is still 
safe.”—Illustrated Wkly of India. i 


leader shook his 
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Premier CuHas De Gaulle, of 
France: “This is the lst day of the 
5th Republic. Gentlemen, I should 
like to call your attention to the 
fact that it is still a republic.” 
(Quote translation) 1-Q-t 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED, French histori- 
an: “Frenchmen vote in accordance 
with their principles, but they act 
in accordance with their feelings.” 
(QuorTeE translation) 2-Q-t 


Zsa Zsa Gasor, actress: “Ameri- 
can men spend so much time work- 
ing they haven’t any time for 
women. French men spend so much 
time with women, they haven’t any 
time for work. That’s why I adore 
French men.” 3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


When you show home movies to 
your guests, do you annoy them 
further by making them help you 
move the furniture so they can get 
a good view of the screen? Well, 
now they can at least remain in 
their seats if you buy a wood pro- 
jector stand which adjusts from 4 
in’s to 40 in’s height. This enables 
you to project over everyone’s head 
without furniture shuffling. Stand 
has double scissor construction, 
center shelf for films, folds flat 
for storage. Also useful as plant 
stand or patio table. $9.95. Octo, 48 


- SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Miles Ave, Fairport, N Y. 
Still on the subject of home mo- 


vies, there’s now a combination 
8 mm movie camera and projector 
which converts from filming to 
projection in just 30 sec’s. In film- 
ing, it works automatically on 3 
flashlight cells, eliminates “lost- 
scenes” — a drawback of spring- 
wound cameras. In projection, it 
uses household current. Four-lens 
turret also holds projection lens 
and a 400-watt lamp. For more de- 
tails, write to Longines-Wittnauer, 
580 5th Ave, N Y C 36. 





